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mentalize and perform vocal tricks, win admiration, 
and excite astonishment. 

Rather, far rather, let us have only a precentor and 
an organist, and confine the church music to the mas- 
sive old German Chorales, for in those is sublimity and 
grand sacredness of feeling ; and if the congregation 
will all sing only the melody, as they do in Germany, 
and permit the organist (who must in this case be a 
sterling musi:ian) to vary his harmonies with the vary- 
ing sentiments of the words, there will be a music pro- 
duced not unworthy of the great Name to which it is 
addressed. But in this case no Lowell Mason, no 
Bradbury, no Hastings, nor Bliss, nor San key music 
must be used ; all must be grand and large, fitted for 
interpretation by a laige mass of voices. And while 
on the subject 1 might add that here, as in Germany, 
every hymn should have its own tune, every tune its 
own hymn, that they may grow up in the minds of 
our children indissolubly connected. The greatest 
care should be exercised in the choice of both wonls 
and music at the outset; but, the marriage once made, 
let there be no divorce. To do this properly it will be 
necessary for the older portion of our congregations to 
give up many a familiar tune which may have grown 
dear to them from association (such, for example, as 
the one usually sung to " Nearer, my God, to Thee"), 
and lo take the trouble to make some new acquaint- 
ances. But is not this worth doing when we can, as a 
result, give to our children an unconsciously acquired 
and never-palling perfection uf hymnology ? 

This, as 1 say, is better than any quartette. But it 
is not the best. The best is a chorus choir — thirty or 
more voices under the absolute control of the organist, 
who must be also choir-director. Two, or even three, 
rehearsals a week must be held. To such a choir the 
grandest music of the church writers is open. The 
richest treasures of English cathedral composers, the 
masters of the world in Protestant church music, are at 
its command. The graceful but secular masses of the 
German and Italian writers should be shunned entirely, 
or relegated to the concert room ; they do not match 
with the severe dignity of the Protestant form of wor- 
ship. Solos, or any thing which tends toward individual 
display, should be almost enlirely avoided. 

This mass of voices, singing in unison, can guide the 
largest congregation (also in unison) in their singing of 
the hymns ; and with the organ playing varied har- 
monies, as I have suggested above, produce an effect 
which must give -the least impressionable some slight 
thrill of awe, a sentiment which is far worthier of a 
place in our worship than any produced by the ear-tick- 
ling of a sentimental solo sung in the prettiest manner 
by the prettiest' woman in the most fashionable bonnet. 
There are more kinds than pne, however, of chorus 
choirs ; and the various merits of these, together with 
some definite hints as to the kinds of music to use and 
to avoid, I must leave until another month. 

C. F. 



however, widely different. The pupil must remember 
that many things in the science of harmony are ad- 
dressed more to the eye than to the ear. Like the 
Tritone, the Flat Fifth contains six semitones ; but 
they are differently divided. Instead of three chromatic 
and three diatonic, we have now two chromatic and four 
diatonic. This lands us upon a different part of the 
staff, as the pupil will see. 
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LESSONS IN HARMONY. 



NO. III. 
Now comes an interval which is not usually men- 
tioned as yet. It does not really belong in the family of 
intervals we are now considering (and which may be 
called the family of natural intervals), but in that of 
the extreme intervals which we shall consider later. 
Still, very good teachers sometimes introduce it at this 
point ; Mr. Horsley, whose system I am largely follow- 
ing, always did so. This interval is the Tritone, or 
Sharp Fourth. As its name implies, it consists of three 
tones ; these are subdivided into three chromatic, and 
three diatonic, semitones. 
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Our next interval is the Fifth. This has three chro- 
matic and four diatonic semitones. 
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Now comes the Minor Sixth, containing 
matic and rive diatonic semitones. 



three chro- 
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(This last descending example is only introduced to 
show the pupil that an extreme notation is perfectly de- 
fensible and correct, provided the chromatic and diatonic 
semitones appear in proper proportions ; and to remind 
him that he must not shirk double Mats or sharps be- 
cause of their supposed difficulty.) 

The Flat Fifth next demands our attention. Played 
upon the piano, this interval and the Tritone are abso- 
lutely the same ; their uses and effects in harmony are, 
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Next is the Major Sixth. This contains four chro- 
matic and five diatonic semitones. 
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The next interval is the Minor or Flat Seventh, 
This is a most useful interval, as the pupil will soon 
discover when we come to consider the relations and 
progressions of chords. It contains four chromatic and 
six diatonic semitones. 
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The Major Seventh comes next. This is also called 
the Sharp Seventh ; but. I think this nomenclature is 
incorrect. My reasons for "thinking so 1 will give later 
on ; they would not now be comprehended by the pupil. 
This interval is rarely used in harmony. It consists of 
five chromatic and six diatonic semitones. 
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We now reach our last interval of this class, the 
Octave. This contains twelve semitones, five chromatic 
and seven diatonic. 
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(Of course, no one in his senses would really write 
such a succession of accidentals as is presented by the 
end of the last example here. I have simply inserted it 
to further impress upon the pupil that, no matter how 
the intermediate intervals are expressed, the final result 
is sure to be correct, provided there be always the 
proper number of chromatic and diatonic semitones.)" 
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The pupil should write out all these intervals as care- 
fully and fully as those in the preceding lessons. I have 
purposely avoided starting all my examples on C. I 
desire that the pupil shnll be able to calculate his inter- 
vals with equal ease from any degree of the staff. In 
the next lesson we will finish our study of intervals and 
prepare ourselves for an analysis of scale-formation. 

C. F. 
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JlOSEFFY is indomitable and inde- 
fatigable. The serious trouble 
he has had with the forefinger of 
his right hand has prevented him 
for weeks from using it at all ; 
but, instead of lying on his back 
and groaning at the pain he suf- 
fers, he has been working away 
with his left hand, and he is now 
about to play two astoundingly difficult pieces for the 
left hand alone. One is the " Bach Chaconne" (origi- 
nally for violin solo), arranged by Brahms, and the 
other an arrangement of his own of the " Gavotte," 
from Bach's sixth violin sonata. 



A NOVELTY which is gradually attracting the atten- 
tion of our musicians is the band of players known as 
the " Spanish Students.' They came here badly pre- 
sented. One does not look for any very exciting musical 
excellence in a troupe offered as one of the variety en- 
tertainments of a pantomime company. But the Stu- 
dents are sufficiently good lo triumph over their unfa- 
vorable surroundings. They number fifteen, counting 
the conductor ; and the instruments are ten mandolins, 
four guitars, and one violin, on which the leader occa- 
sionally plays. The mandolins give the melody and 
some internal harmonies, the guitars the remaining 
harmonies and the bass, and the violin (when used) is 
generally utilized to present a counter-melody. The 
effect is original and charming. The Students play 
with wonderful precision, have a marvellous pianissimo, 
and a crescendo and diminuendo which ought to be the 
envy of all our orchestras. Their success is not a little 
assisted by the wild and peculiar character of the mu- 
sic they play. Generally simple in harmony, it pro. 
duces its effect by unexpected turns in the melody and 
the most startling peculiarities in rhythm. 



The very gratifying news comes to us that the great 
Richard Wagner, lately so dangerously ill, is now much 
better. He is at Naples, and much is hoped from the 
climate of that place. It seems as though he ought at 
least to live long enough to superintend the rehearsals 
and witness the performance of his latest opera, t( Par- 

zival." 

.. * 

Mosi"of our musical people must remember the pian- 
ist, Miss Anna Mehlig, who spent some time in this 
country some few years ago. A younger sister of hers 
has lately made a debut in London with fair success. 
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Her qualities are said to be much the same as her sis- 
ter's— ^fine tone and delicate phrasing, but not much 
broadness or power. 

* * 

Musicians, especially orchestral ones, are a very 
" cranky," illogical, and sometimes disagreeable set of 
human beings. They get a twist into their heads, and 
no suggestion of profit or question of propriety suffices 
to budge it. One would think that a composer might 
certainly request, with the expectation of receiving, 
permission to conduct the first one or two performances 
of his own work in a city where it is entirely new, and 
therefore unknown to the performers. And one would 
suppose that any interested person ought to realize, 
from past experience, that the presence of the compo- 
ser as conductor always " draws" the public. But the 
orchestra players of the Parisian opera see neither of 
these facts ; or, seeing them, wilfully ignore them. 
Having decidedly refused to let Gounod touch the baton 
at the recent production of his new opera, they are 
now declaring that Verdi shall have nothing to do with 
the conducting of his " Aida," now about to be, for the 
first time, produced in Paris. Verdi says he will con- 
duct, or the opera sha'n't be done ; the musicians re- 
spond that he sha'n't conduct, and the opera shall be 
done. It is a very pretty little quarrel as it stands, 
and it will be interesting to learn its issue. From an 
artistic point of view, Verdi is undoubtedly right ; but 
this is almost a sufficient reason for concluding that the 
musicians will have their way. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Sullivan has had two little concerts " all to 
himself." Ballad concerts ..they were appropriately 
called. For the special reason for these concerts I 
have sought in vain, unless it was purely and simply 
that some one might make a little money by making a 
little music, for nothing very new was presented at 
either concert, and the old acquaintances were not 
given with unusual excellence. At the" first concert 
Miss Henrietta Beebe was too ill to appear, and this 
misfortune deprived that performance of its most at- 
tractive feature. The singers who did appear had the 
misfortune of suffering under the manipulations of an 
accompanist who was certainly one of the worst I ever 
heard. The audience was slim, and altogether the 
affair was lifeless and unhappy. At the second con- 
cert, given with the co-operation of the English Glee 
Club, matters were altered much for the better ; but I 
was as much as ever in the dark as to the ' ' raison 
d'etre" of these mild performances. Does Mr. Sulli- 
van think we do not know his songs ? 

* 

* * 

It seems disgraceful to dismiss a gigantic work like 
Hector Berlioz's "Damnation of Faust" with a brief 
notice a paragraph or so in length ; but I have no 
choice between this course and an article so extended 
that it would consume all the space I have at com- 
mand, and be wearisome to the general reader. Few 
of Berlioz's works have been given here — few, that is, 
of his largest. Thomas gave us the " Harold in Italy" 
and " Romeo and Juliet" symphonies (the former 
more than once) ; and he has given us the " Rakoczy 
March," and one or two other portions from this 
" Damnation of Faust," but it was never before given 
here complete. Of all his gigantic works this is the 
crown and flower, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Dam- 
ro<?ch does not mean to starve us with but one perform- 
ance of it. Berlioz said, " It is nothing to have written 
the ' Damnation of Faust ; ' the real work comes in the 
preparation of it for performance. " Its difficulties — 
musical, not technical — are enormous. The chorus 
must, for the time being, resolve itself into a body of 
musicians (in the highest meaning of the word), and in 
many cases be prepared to attack its first notes on the 
principles of abstract pitch, for no assistance whatever 
does it get from the orchestra ; to make the voices 
enter ona " suspension" and stick to it until the or- 
chestra kindly makes up its mind to "resolve" it, is 
one of the mildest of his peculiarities. But in this great 
work all these peculiarities have their satisfactory dra- 
matic reason, and their effect, when properly given, 
more than compensates for the labor they entail on all 
concerned in the performance. 

* 

* * 

I WAS present lately at a most interesting service 
held in a Brooklyn Presbyterian Church. It was prop- 
erly and plainly denominated a Musical Service, and 



deserved its title. An excellently trained chorus of 
thirty voices (the regular choir of the church), under the 
skilled leadership of their experienced and enthusaistic 
organist, Mr. S. Lasar, gave the whole of Henry 
Smart's magnificent service in F (Morning, Communion 
and Evening), the opening chorus from the " Engedi" 
of Beethoven, the 23d Psalm for female voices of F. 
Schubert, and Mme. Lasar-Studwell sang "Hear ye, 
Israel," from the " Elijah" of Mendelssohn. Not 
only was the music good in quality, it was also most ex- 
cellently rendered, with a vigor and firmness in all the 
parts, which showed that Mr. Lasar knew how to train 
his material into certainty, and a spirit which proved 
that he also knew how to retain their interest during all 
the necessarily hard work of such training. The one 
solo of the service was in every respect worthy of its 
surroundings ; I have rarely heard this very trying aria 
so well sung. Next to the praise due to Mr. Lasar 
for the work which has made such a service a possi- 
bility must be put the praise due to the members of the 
chorus — all volunteers — who cheerfully give up at least 
two evenings of each week to the necessary work of re- 
hearsals, permitting no so-called " social duties" to 
interfere with their self-imposed labor of love. If in 
every church twenty-five or thirty of the music-loving 
members would band themselves into just such a faith- 
ful chorus, and if the church then would pay a compe- 
tent and zealous musician a sufficient sum to enable him 
to give sufficient time to their training, a marvellous 
and blessed change would come over our church music ; 
it would become an assistance to worship instead of, 
as too often now, a provocative of suppressed profanity. 



The well-known violinist, Ole Bull, has lately cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday. I see by the news- 
papers that he was feted, and congratulated, and 
souvenired to a fabulous amount. But why ? Surely 
these recognitions were not extended to him as a great 
artist, for that he never was. A man of great mag- 
netic power, with a romantic appearance and history, 
of great energy, and playing the violin fairly well, he 
came here and created an enthusiasm which astonished 
all who knew on what very slender musical capital he 
had raised it. When that enthusiasm began to abate 
he wisely went away for a time, and after a well-chosen 
interval reappeared. Again his fine appearance and 
magnetic power evoked enthusiasm, but this time in a 
lower art circle. The elect had been partially deceived 
once ; but, awakened from that deception, they were 
not again to be magnetized. So it became necessary 
for him to shun more and more the great art centres, 
and trust for his success to smaller and more Western 
cities, where his playing out of tune (as he did freely) 
would not be quite so offensive to the hearers, and 
where his egotistic conceit might pass as a character- 
istic of genius. Little by little he passed into the ranks 
of "veteran" performers, and it came to be felt then 
that the stern criticism which would be used toward a 
young artist might, on account of his increasing age, 
be relaxed in his case. His faults (which he had always 
had) were kindly attributed to his increasing age, and 
on this footing it became possible for him to reappear 
in the largest cities. But the fascination was gone, and 
the Ole Bull worship of later years has not been even 
the dimmest shadow of the wild admiration of his 
earliest appearance. It was not, then, as a great artist 
that his birthday received notice. He was certainly 
not honored as a man of unusual age. Men live 
longer now than they did three generations ago, and 
hale men of seventy are not sufficiently scarce to be 
feted for that sole reason. What, then, was the origin 
of the festival ? A horrible demon whispers suspicion 
in my ear, Was it, could it be, a managerial device ? an 
attempt to rouse again the failing interest in the " vet- 
eran violinist?" The suspicion may be all wrong, but 
it has a strong foundation of probability. 

Caryl Florio. 
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The following conversation is said to have actually 
occurred at a recent fine-art exhibition : Young lady 
(earnestly looking at pictures) : " I wonder if these 
are Landseer's ?" Young man (who happened to be 
near) : " I thought they were dogs." Young lady 
(repressing a smile) : " Yes, but are they Landseer's?" 
Young man (blushing and suspecting a breed of dogs 
unknown to him) : " I thought they were pointers/' 



THE AMERICAN PENCIL TRADE, 



The pencil works of the Dixon Company of New Jersey, es- 
tablished a few years ago, present to the visitor many of those 
novel features in the application of machinery which appear to be 
characteristic of nearly every industry in the United States. 
Graphite of great purity is found at Ticonderoga, N. Y., both 
in the form suitable for the manufacture of crucibles, and for the 
production of what are erroneously known as " lead pencils." 
The graphite is reduced in mills to a fine impalpable powder, 
almost as mobile as water, and making the fingers as smooth as 
if they had been oiled. A process of mixing with a peculiar de- 
scription of clay is then used, according to the degree of " hard- 
ness" desired in the pencils ; and the substance having been re- 
duced to a dough form, one of the most curious processes of the 
manufacture is seen. The dough is placed in a cylinder, within 
which a screw works a well-fitting plunger, and at the bottom is 
a plate having holes of the shape and size of which the "lead" 
is to be cut. As the coils of tenacious material issue from these 
holes, they are cut up in lengths equal to three pencils, straight- 
ened, flattened, and baked. It has been found possible to run 
a coil four thousand feet long without breaking ; such a length 
of unbroken pencil material having been shown by the Dixon 
Company at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition. 

The Americans have in their own territory that Florida cedar 
which makers in Europe use so largely for pencils, and great 
quantities of the necessary timber are cut down for the Dixon 
Company. The cedar is brought home to New Jersey, not in 
logs, but in blocks seven inches long, and these again are cut 
into strips measuring three and a half inches wide by three six- 
teenths thick. This last fact reveals two differences between the 
methods usually employed in Europe, for the pencil-slip is in 
this factory made of a width to yield six pencils, instead of being 
cut singly ; and both halves of the pencil are alike ; and not, as 
in the older method, one portion narrower than the other. Both 
sides of the pencil-slip are equally grooved ; and the process of 
filling the slips, which is done by hand, is exceedingly interesting. 
Each girl engaged in filling takes up a grooved slip in one hand, 
a bunch of the straight " leads" in the other, and with a dexterity 
begotten of practice, very rapidly inserts six of the stalks in the 
slip. This being handed to a second girl, the latter receives 
from a third worker the second half of the slip, over which a 
brush of hot glue has just been passed. The two halves are 
brought together, each one, it will be remarked, embracing half 
of the " lead," and then, when a row of these slips has been 
filled, they are pressed under a screw-frame till the glue is dry. 
The next process is to smooth the ends where the "leads" pro- 
ject, and then we reach another very interesting machine. In 
this machine a revolving cutter seizes the slip, and with two cuts 
removes the superfluous wood, separates the pencils, and rounds 
them into shape. The pencils fall from this machine in a con- 
tinuous stream, or rather in six continuous streams, each pencil 
finished for use, and so smooth, it is alleged, that the finest sand- 
paper would scratch them. 

American ingenuity is also seen in an arrangement by which 
the chips falling from this machine are sucked away by a 
"blower" into the engine-room and consumed as fuel, with the 
result of keeping the place perfectly free from rubbish. The 
next curiosity is the "counting-board," a grooved board or table, 
on which, by rubbing a handful of pencils over it, and seeing 
that each groove is full, a gross of pencils can be accurately 
counted off in five or six seconds. Other ingenious machines are 
in use for staining and varnishing the pencils, stamping marks 
and names, and finally packing them in a singular and conve- 
nient method, the package being oval in shape. By the use of 
checks on-the quantity of material given out, the Dixon Com- 
pany boasts of being able to secure that if even one pencil of the 
eighty thousand made daily is abstracted it will be missed ; and 
incidents are not wanting where this fact, being unknown and 
unsuspected, has brought people into trouble who thought that 
one pencil might be removed from amongst such large numbers. 
The rule of the house is, that if a pencil is missed from a room, 
every one employed in that room is discharged unless the pencil 
be found ; and as there is a further rule that no one discharged 
shall in any case be re-employed, every one in the place is in- 
terested in securing the honesty both of visitors and co-workers. 

A curious story is told of Mr. Dixon, founder of the crucible 
manufactory to which the pencil trade has within the last few 
years been added. In 1830 he proposed to make pencils, and 
actually showed some in Boston, where he was told he must put 
European labels on them if he wished them to sell. Unlike 
most American inventors, he took such offence at this, that in- 
stead of persevering, he went home and resolved never to make 
another pencil. Now, the successors to the crucible business, 
having resumed the attempt, make in all about four hundred 
different styles, in shape, quality, hardness, etc., and turn out so 
many pencils that it is calculated they produce one third of the 
entire number used annually in the United States. This success 
in supplanting pencils of European make is attributed to the 
adoption of that characteristic to which reference has already 
been made, the determination of American manufacturer to use 
machinery wherever possible in every branch of their work. — 
Chambers's Journal. 



An attempt is being made to substitute paper for 
wood in Germany in the manufacture of lead pencils. It is 
steeped in an adhesive liquid, and rolled round the core of lead 
to the required thickness. After drying it is colored and resem- 
bles an ordinary cedar pencil. 



